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This is a teacher^s guide for a twelfth grade course 
on value conflicts and policy decision. The course is part of an 
articulated curriculum for grades K-12. This teacher guide contains 
goals for the course as they are related to values, skills, and 
concepts and generalizations. The focus of the course is on problems 
facing the United States at hone and abroad which involve value 
conflicts and policy decisions. In each of the units pupils identify 
and examine value conflicts related to issues, using social science 
data, concepts, and generalizations in an attempt to find out which 
policy alternative will be most likely to achieve the values of goals 
desired. Tbe topics are based on the issue of security--f reedom at 
home in African countries of the Sahara and race problems at home and 
in the African countries. A general outline of the course in the 
overall curriculum is explained. The format of the resource units is 
presented as are the factors to consider in adapting the units to 
specific courses. Charts appended to the guide indicate the way in 
which goals were developed in the different units. The units are SO 
006 332-338. (Author/KSM) 
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CrOALS FOR COURSE 



The resource units make it clear that the twelfth 
grade course is designed to teach attitudes and 
skills as well as generalizations and concepts. This 
section deals briefly with objectives fur the course. 
Charts appended to this guide indicate more specific 
cally the way in which goals are developed in the 
different units. 



Behavioral Goals Related to Values 



The twelfth grade course was developed with a view to 
helping pupils develop n)ost of the scholarly values 
identified by the Center's staff for the entire social 
studies p/ogram. It was designed also to develop a 
number of at;titudes related to public values or the 
ground rules for the operation of a democratic society. 
It should be noted, moreover, that some of these atti- 
tudes are basic to an overall value which has not been 
stated for Dach of the units — the value of htuman dig- 
nity. Most pupils wilD. come to the course with a 
fairly-well developed value for human dignity as a 
result of previous experiences at home, in school, m 
churchy and in their many informal groups. Probably 
the more specific values of this course will develop 
as students see the need for certain things in order 
to protect this major value. However, the content used 
to teach these other values, such as those related to 
protection of minority rights, evaluating events and 
institutions on the basis of their effects upon human 
beings, etc., may also help reinforce pupils* attitudes 
toward human dignity. 



The twelfth grade course is als^ 
several attitudes which are lib 
the study of social science con" 
several of the units try to hel; 
a scepticism of single-factor ct 
social sciences and of panaceas 
problems . 

It should not be though that soi 
neglected merely because there 
them under a specific unit m t 
indicate those units where the 
in mind in designing specific a 
times the entire unit approach, 
will be reinforced in units in 
checked. 



Skills 

This course attempts to develop 
number of these are related to 
Many of these are introduced in 
'^ets the stage for the entire y 
these skills have been taught i 
although they should be refined 
Those which are taught iii earli 
by stars in the chart on sequen 
skills on pages l6-22 of thi 

It should be noted that althoug 
are not listed as objectives irl 
later units give pupils opport\: 
and improve the skill. Teacher 
should work intensively on the 
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The twelfth grade course is also designed to develop 
several attitudes which are likely to arise, from 
the study of social scien:^e content. For example, 
several of the units try to help students develop 
a scepticism of single-factor causation in the 
social sciences and of panaceas for curing social 
problems . 

It should not be though that some of the goals are 
neglected merely because there is no check against 
them under a specific unit in the chart. The checks 
indicatt^ those units where the goals have been kept 
in mind in designing specific activities and some- 
times the entire unit approach. Many of the others 
will be reinforced in units in which they are not 
checked. 



Skills 

This course attempts to develop many skills. A large 
number of these are related to methods of inquiry. 
Many of these are introduced in the first unit which 
sets the stage for the entire year's work. Most of 
these skills have been taught in earlier courses, 
although they should be retined in this course. 
Those vriiich are taught in earlier courses are raark'^d 
by stars in the chart on sequential development of 
skills on pages l8-22 of this guide. 

It should be noted that although some of these skills 
are not listed as objectives i;i more than one unit, 
later units give pupils opportunities to practice 
and improve the skill. Teachers may find that they 
should work intensively on the skill in a niimber of 
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units and shoiald then list it as aa objective of "Ohe 
later ceaohing units. 

Some of the skills objcc ives should be taught in 
all of tlie units for which they are listed. These 
ari the thinking skills related to inquiry and 
critical e\*aluation. 

Some of the othev skills are listed for more than 
one unit, too. However, the teacher may decide to 
postpone teaching the skill in the first unit in 
which it is listed. Or he may feel that it is un- 
necessary to teach it to all pupiliJ in the second unit 
in which it is found, even though he may wish to work 
on the skill with a small group of students who stiU 
need help on it. 



Goals Related to Concepts and Generalizations 

The Center has chosen to identil^y important concepts 
and generalizations from the various social sciences 
and has tried to provide for a sequential development 
of them in the K-.12 curriculum. The twelfth grade 
course is interdisciplinary. It draws upon concepts 
and generalizations from all of the disciplines and 
treats problems \rtiich frequently are studied by 
practloners of several disciplines. 

This course follows a series of courses in grades five 
through nine which focused primarily upon individual 
disciplines and an area studies course in the eleventh 
grade. Pupils should draw upc the concepts and gen- 
eralizations learned in those courses as they examine 
the problems treated in the twelfth grade. Indeed, one 
reason for the course is to fcelp pupils understand 



how concepts and generalizations fro 
disciplines can help them understand 
mes'^.ic and international problems fa 
Stc,tes . 

Kost of the concepts and generalizat 
twelfth grade course have been taugl 
coiirses. Those which are reviewed 1 
courses and tested again in this one 
stars in the sequential charts on cc 
eralizations. 

Although this course is interdiscipl 
concepts can be grouped in such a we 
group constitutes one possible fiitruc 
of the disciplines. The staff *s po: 
structizre in disciplines is e\3)lain( 
papers #*s 1 and 2 . For I'urther 
each of the disciplines, the teachei 
to the backgroiind papers on the dif: 

Most of the generalizations to be d( 
sented in terras ot the social scien" 
should be made to have pupils learn 
as they are stated ±^ the resource i 
students should be encouraged to ge: 
own words. 



The Rationale for the Number of Lbj 



These resource \inits differ from ir& 
becaxise of the large number of gene 
skills to be taught. The teacher s 
that many of these generalizations 
foxmd in a number of the lonits in t 
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how concepts and generalizations from the different 
disciplines can help them understand important do- 
mestic and international problems facing the United 
States. 

Most of the concepts and generalizations used in the 
twelfth grade course have been taught in earlier 
courses. Those which are reviewed from earlier 
courses and tested again in this one are marked with 
stars in the sequential charts on concepts and gen- 
eralizations . 

Although this course is interdisciplinary, the 

concepts can be grouped in such a ray that each 

group constitutes one possible structure for one 

of the disciplines. The staff's point of view about 

structixre in disciplines is explained in background 

papers #*s 1 and 2 , For further a:ialysis of 

each of the disciplines, the teacher is referred 

to the background papers on the different disciplines. 

Most of the generalizations to be developed are pre- 
sented in terras of the social sci'intist. No attempt 
should be made to have pupils learn the statements 
as they are stated in the resource units. Rather, 
students should be encouraged to generalize in their 
own words. 

The Rationale for the Number of Objectives 

These resource units differ from many units in part 
because of the large number of generalizations and 
skills to be taught. Th'i teacher should remember 
that many of these generalizations and skills are 
found in a number uf the units in the twelfth grade 
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course. The sequential pattern from one unit to the 
next can be seen in the charts at the end of this 
guide. Moreover, most of the objectives are reviewea 
from earlier grades. This means that it is not nec- 
essarj'' or wise to spend too much time trying to de- 
velop a single generalization in any one uniti 
Rather, students should generalize and hold these 
generalizations as tentative--as hypotheses to be 
tested more fully as they study other units. At tri<^ 
end cf the course they can generalize nore fully 
about any cus- tci^ic tLan tney can ^jct at the bcjia- 
ninj cf the coursu. However, they should still uiider- 

stand that ^i^Lneralizatiens my need to bu r.cdificd 
Ictcr, that they should be held tentatively, alv;ay? 
subject to chanje in the licht of new evidence. 



Because of this reinforc eraent and further development 
of concepts, generalizations, and skills, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to read through the objectives 
of all of the units before he begins the course. It 
wo\ild be wise, also, to examine the i>bjectives of 
earlier co\irses. The charts on goals, \rtiich are found 
at the end of this guide, are keyed to show which ones 
were taught in earlier grades. The overall chart in 
Background Paper #1 indicates at what levels each con- 
cept, generalization, skill, or attitudinal behavior 
appears • 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



This course relies haavily upon an inquiry approach to 
teaching. For a more complete discussion of inquiry 



strategies in teaching the teac 
nuniber of the background papers 
7/1 analyz'is in more detail the 
view about inquiry as a teachir 
inquiry involves. Background f 
learning theory in relation to 
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focus upon inquiry methods and, 
those disciplines, not upon inc 
teaching. However, they discus 
which might be taiaght to pupils 
co\irses. 

The twelfth grade course emphac 
strategy which encourages pupiJ 
for themselves rather than one 
the absorption of generalizatK 
made by the teacher or a book, 
to set up hypotheses by drawing 
learned concepts and generalize 
that some idea they have leame 
help them make sense out of th; 
They cannot be s\ire, but they 1 
be so. Inquiry also involves ( 
xiating soxirces, testing their 1 
eralizing from their findings. 

The Center's staff does not be; 
course reflect a belief, that < 
developed by this type of teacl 
skill goals call for having pu] 
certain kinds of references or 
information. Such goals canno' 
use a wide variety of materiali 
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.vily upon an inquiry approach to 
complete discussion of inquiry 



strategies in teaching the teacher should read a 
number of the background papers. Background Paper 
T^^l analyzes in more detail the Center '3 point of 
view about inquiry as a teaching strategy and what 
inquiry involves. Background Paper #13 examines 
learning theory in relation to the use of inquiry. 
Background papers on the individual disciplines 
focus upon inquiry methodf^ and techniques used in 
those disciplines, not upon inquiry approaches to 
teaching. However, they discuss inquiry techniques 
which might be taught to pupils in some of the 
courses. 

The twelfth grade course emphasizes a teaching 
strategy which encourages pupils to find out things 
for themselves rather than one which emphasizes 
the absorption of generalizations presented ready- 
made by the teacher or a book. Students are asked 
to set up hypotheses by drawing upon previously- 
learned concepts and generalizations. They decide 
that some idea they have learned in the past might 
help them make sense out of this new situation. 
They cannot be sure, but they think that this might 
be so. Inquiry also involves gathering data, eval- 
uating sources, testing their hypotheses, and gen- 
eralizing from their findings. 

The Center's staff does not believe, nor does this 
coizrse reflect a belief, that all learning must be 
developed by this type of teaching strategy. Some 
sKill goals call for having pupils learn to use 
certain kinds of references or evalxxate sources of 
information. Such goals cannot ba met unless pupils 
use a wide variety of materials which present dif- 
ferent points of view and generalizations. Moreover, 
students may need to read many materials, listen to 
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it speakers, interview people, or • watch films 
in order to gather data to test their hypotheses. 
Some accounts used iri the units are designed to 
help pupils find out how people affected by a 
pioblem feel about the problem^ The accounts give 
students a chance to identify with the people in 
the accounts and so to understand their feelings. 
Even when pupils read other people's accounts of 
topics, they should be evaluating the ideas, identi- 
fying value-conflictsand basic assumptions, discrim- 
inating between normative and non-normative statetaeuts, 
comparing sources in terms of bias, competency, com- 
pleteness of data, and using the data they find to 
either stimulate new hypotheses for testing or to 
test earlier hypotheses* 

At times the teacher may wish to use an informal 
lecture to present certain facts, but he can then ask 
questions to help pupils arrive at their own gen- 
eralizations from these facts. Indeed, he can inter- 
sperse questions and discussion with his presentation. 
The purpose of Buch an informal lecture is to give 
pupils the raw data from which they can develop con- 
cepts and generalizations — information which perhaps 
is difficult for them to find elsewhere to read for 
tnemselves or which can be presented more quickly in 
this fashion. The informal lecture should seldom 
present ready-made generalizations. Thus it is a far 
cry from the well-organized lecture which begins with 
a thesis and theu develops it. 

Clearly, achievement of varied goals requires varied 
teaching stratcfeieJ. The strategy used in each in- 
stance, however, should be appropriate to the specific 
objectives to be developed. 



Some teachers worry about having stude; 
ferent materials. They may believe thi 
should h£;ve read something in common a^ 
discussions and for tests, fusils ca:- 
mat^r^ul^ all i\ cuj..i upou the ^atne qu 
cu.i b.. tester ui: .a what xii..;' ii::tv:r. t' 
ii3CU3si ^'':i3 ^-r ir^ var.i uj 'f r^i 

u^.^i. wLc-t thu- r^LJc, testing for c 

generalizations and skills, rather tha 
within any piece of writing, the teach 
penalizing any student who has read so 
ferent and can make it clear to the cl 
in earnest when he says that he is mor 
about important ideas than about detai 
tests, too, can ask each pupil to eva 
the accounts which he has read. 

Teachers should encourage pupils * hype 
as worthwhile at some stages of thinki 
statements which present a commentary 
found in books, articles, or films. 
pupils should be asked to look for th:i 
be \ased to test their hypotheses. The 
that an untested opinion of a non-nom 
is not as good as a tested opinion or 
Even at this stage, however, pupils si: 
warded for suggesting new ideas about 
po theses or for asking relevant quest: 
not been raised earlier. Whether or x 
will learn to ask questions, set up hj 
and generalize for themselves ♦ dependi 
whether or not such behavior is discoi 
couraged by teachers. However, the t< 
not always say 'yes," "right," or "^^oi 
pupil presents an idea which the teaci 
good. Rather, the teacher may wish ti 
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Some teacters worry about having studen:^s read dif - 
ferent materials. They may believe that all pupils 
should have read something in common as ? Vasis for 
discussion^ md for tests, iu^ il:: cu.:. r^:. . liiTcrLiit 

,L wi.at th^^ i^L..-. ^y testing for concepts, 
generalizations and skills, rather than the specifics 
within any piece of writing, the teacher can avoid 
penalizing any student who has read something dif- 
ferent and can make it clear to the class that he is 
in earnest when he says that he is more concerned 
about important ideas than about details. Some 
tests, too, can ask each pupil t:) evaluate one of 
the accoun'^s which he has read. 

Teachers should encourage pupils' hypotheses ab bein^^ 
as worthwhile at some stages of thinking as are 
statements which present a commentary on facts 
found in books, articles, or filnis. At other times 
pupils should be asked to look for things which can 
be used to test their hypotheses. They should learn 
that an unttJted opinion of a non-normative nature 
is not as good as a tested opinion or geneialization. 
Even at this stage, however, pupils should be re- 
warded for suggesting new ideas about possible hy- 
potheses or for asking relevant questions which have 
not been raised earlier. Whether or not pupils 
will learn to ask questions, set up hypotheses, 
and generalize for themselves, depends in part upon 
whether or not such behavior is discouraged or en- 
couraged by teachers. However, the teacher sLoulc 
not always say "y^s," "right," or "t^ood" when a 
pupil presents an idea which the teacher considers 
good. Rather, the teacher may wish to suggest that 



it is a new or interesting idea and ask for other 
Ideas from the class. Then pupils can test dif- 
ferent ideas. Teachers can reward or encourage the 
kinds of behavior desired in many ways other than 
by saying that the pupil has come up with a "correct" 
answer. 



THE FOCUS OF" THE TWELFTH GRADE COURSE 

In essence, this .course focuses upon problems facing 
the U.S. fio home and abroad. Each problem involves 
value conflicts and policy decisions. This coupse 
builds upon what pupils have learned earlier. They 
should net need to spend much time developing many 
now concepts and [^eneralizationG, althcnigh of course 
some new ones are Introduced and many are tested further 
against new data. Moreover, pupils should know some- 
thing about the kinds of questions asked by those in 
each dii>cipline and the methods used by each to ad- 
vance knowledge in the field. Students should be able 
to use what they have learned to grapple with a 
series of domestic and interna clonal problems facing 
American democracy and/ in the last unit^ the students 
as individuals. 

In each of the units pupils identifj'' and examine value 
conflicts related to issues. They Icam that they 
should select courses of action only after studying 
causes of problems and the probable consequences of 
different courses of action. Such study involves the 
use of social science data, concepts, and generali- 
zations in an attempt to find out which policy altern- 
ative will be most likely to achieve the values or 
goals desired. 



Thu topics for units have been chose 
provide for comparative study of cer 
For example, pupils study problens c 
both at home and abroad. They focus 
of security -freedom at home and in A 
south of the Sahara. T^ey study rac 
home and again in the African count i 
parisons should help pupils understa 
at home more clearly than would be j 
focused only upon internal examples 

The last unit is described in more c 
the outline for the coxirse. It pern 
summarize the role of the social sci 
people select courses of action whic 
judgements. Other purposec of the \ 
under the unit title • 
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Unit 1: How Can We Preserve Our Sec 
Sacrificing Essential Freec 

This unit focuses upon a problem wh: 
the most important, continuing polil 
any councry. The unit poses a seri 
for pupil investigation: To what < 
groups of the left and right provide 
American security? More specificaL 
extent has and does the Commamlst Pi 
country provide a threat? To what i 
new far left groups pose a threat? 
do the groups of the far right pose 
class studies cvirrent examples of tl 
freedom issue as it relates to drafi 
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'> pupils identify and examine value 
> issues. They learn that tiey 
js of action only after studying 
Lnd the probable consequences of 
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:e data, concepts, and generali- 
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The topics for units have been chosen in part to 
provide for comparative study of certain problems. 
For example, pupils study problems of economic growth 
both at home and abroad. They focus upon the isLue 
of security-freedom at home and in African coiantries 
south of the Sahara. Thcy study race problems at 
home and again in the African countries. Such com- 
parisons should help pupils imderstand policy issues 
at home more clearly than vo^Ild be possible if they 
focubed only upon internal examples of them. 

The last vinit is described in more detail below under 
the outline for the course. It permits pupils 'to 
summarize the role of the social sciences in helping 
people select courses of action \rtilch Involve value 
judgements. Other purposes of the unit are described 
lander the unit title. 



GENERAL OUTLHIE OF COURSE 



Uni t 1: How Jan We Preserve Our Security Without 
Sacrificing Essential Freedoms? 

This unit, focuses upon a problem which is probably 
the most important, continuing political issue facing 
any country. The unit poses a series of questions 
for pupil Investigation: To what degree do radical 
groups of the left and right provide a threat to 
American security? More specifically, to what 
extent has and. does the Communist Party in this 
coiintry provide a threat? To what extent do the 
new far left groups pose a threat? To what extent 
do the groups of the far right pose a threat? The 
class studies current examples of the security- 
freedom issue as it relates to draft protests. 
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college demonstrations, etc*, as well as some of 
the older examples. 

The unit then turns to an examination of the role 
of civil liberties in a democracy. This section 
can be treated briefly if pupils have come thro^ogh 
the eighth grade coxirse and other senior high coxirses 
in the Center's cxirriculum. However, time should 
be spent in examining the basic relationship between 
civil liberties and a democratic society. . 

Finally, pupils turn to a study of alternative courses 
of action which have been tried or proposed or which 
pupils suggest to try to safeguard security. They 
examine each in terms of the value conflicts involved, 
the probable or past effectiveness of each in helping 
achieve its aim of promoting security, and the prob- 
able or past effects of such a course of action upon 
civil liberties. Pupils are then asked, with no 
attempt to reach class consensus, to try to decide 
what program each wo\iLd advocate for the United States. 



Unit 2: Economic Growth in the United States; How 
Can We Promote Growth? 

This unit sho\iLd be treated only briefly if pupils 
have come through the earlie* courses in the Center's 
curricular program, since it has been dealt with at 
some length in the tenth grade American history course 
and in the area studies in the eieventhgrade . The unit 
helps pupils sumir-rize factors promoting or hampering 
economic growth and then focuses upon issues related 
to how such growth might be promoted in this country. 
Some of the issues relate^ for example, to the value 
conflicts involved in using government fiscal and mone- 
tary policies to promote growth as well as economic 
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stability (studied in the tenth grade). To analyze 
alternative courses of action, pupils are forced to 
analyze factual questions and to use economic concepts 
and generalizations in considering the consequences of 
different courses of action. The imit provides a 
good introduction to unit three. 



Unit 3* Problems of the Underdeveloped Countries 

Although pupils have studied other underdeveloped 
countries (the Middle East in grade eight or nine, 
and China and India in grade eleven), this unit 
gives them a chance to focus upon the problems of 
underdeveloped countries around the world in more 
detail, to understand the relationship of these 
problems to foreign policy issues facing the United 
States, to study ia more detail causes of the problems 
and the difficulties of introducing technological 
change, and to consider policy alternatives facing 
not only the underdeveloped countries themselves but 
also the United States as we debate foreign aid and 
trade issues. These alternatives involve a series 
of valut conflicts as well as non-normative questions 
related tD the probable consequences of different 
courses of action. 

This unit also gives students a chance to learn more 
about certain important areas of the world which they 
did not study in grade eleven or in the Junior high 
school. For example, it is suggested that many of, 
the pupils focus upon some of the underdeveloped 
countries of Latin America. In their study they will 
have to consider some of the political questions in- 
volved in these countries. This study supplements 
the geographical study of Latin America in grade five. 
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Other pupils will investigate and report on some of 
the underdeveloped countries in Southeast Asia or 
northern Africa which have not been studied earlier. 
A few pupils may study other underdeveloped countries, 
although it is recommended that the class focus upon 
these parts of the world. 

This unit tlravs heavily upon economics, anthropology, 
and to some extent upon geography. Moreover, pupils 
cannot avoid examining the historical background of 
problems nor the political and social systems vhich 
either contribute to the problems or affect the feas- 
ibility of different alternative courses of action 
and U.S. policies of aid and trade. 



Unit U; Africa South of the Sahar a 

This unit is taught for three major reasons. First, 
it is an area not studied in detail earlier but of 
extreme importance to the world and to the United States 
for a number of reasons. These include both its re- 
lationship to the cold-war struggle, and its historical 
and cultural importance for American Negroes and so 
for all Americas. Second, the unit provides a useful 
foil for study of two of the domestic problems dealt 
with in the course, namely race conflict and the issue 
of security- freedom. Third, Africa provides useful 
data for testing a n\jniber of generalizations learned 
earlier to find out if they are culture-bound. For 
example, pupils may have generalized in previous courses 
about the importance of two political parties for a 
democracy. Does this generalization hold true in 
Africa with its different ctiltural traditions? Pupils 
will have generalized in earlier courses about factors 
making for political stability. Do these generalizations 
help them understand the political problems facing 
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the African countries or are they cult\ire-boiind? 
In earlier grades, pupi3s probably have developed 
certain ideas about the need for governmental in- 
stitutions to change laws or about the factors 
giving people a sense of oneness. To what extent 
do these generalizations hold true iq relation- 
ship to the African tribal groups? Pupj.is will 
have generalized about factors related to under- 
development in the previous unit. Do these general- 
izations hold up when tested against the situation 
in Africa? 

This unit omits the study of north African states, 
since these are treated briefly in the unit on the 
Middle East in grade eight or nine, and since cul- 
turally, these countries differ from those south 
of the Sahara. It would be possible to include them 
if pupils have not studied the earlier course. 

Like the area studies used in the eleventh grade, 
this unit draws upon all of the social sciences. 
The introduction attempts to develop ideas- about 
the importance of the area to the world and to the 
United States and raises issues about American foreign 
policy in this area. A study of the geography of 
Africa provides help in analyzing the economic 
potential of the countries and many of the problems 
facing them. A study of the history of the area 
should help pupils understand the rise of nationalifim 
and many of the problems facing the countries today 
and the U.S. in its relations with these countries. 
It should also contribute to the development oi' an 
appreciation for the cultiiral developments of the 
peoples of Africa. It is important, for example, 
for pupils to examine and compare African* Ci^viliza- 
tions with those in Europe during the perioc of tht 
Middle Ages. The unit includes an examination of 
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the political, social^ and eccnomic problems and 
systems of three different kiuis of countries: 
independent states doirinated by Africans, in- 
dependent, states dominated by white people, and 
colonies. Finally, pupils turn to an analysis 
of attempts to obtain more cooperation among the 
African states^ to relations of these countries 
with non-African countries, and to policy issues 
and alternatives facing the United States. Pupils 
analyze these issues both in terms of value conflicts 
and in terms of factml questions about the probable 
consequences of following alternative courses of 
action. 



Unit Racial ConflicL in the United States: What 
Should Be Done? 

This unit deals with th^ value conriicts involved in 
current racial conflict In the United States. It builds 
upon much that has been taught in earlier grades about 
minority groups. This early treatment is summarized for 
the teacher in the introduction to the unit. The \anit 
also helps pupils fiiid out what has happened in race 
relations in the years since they studied discrimination 
in some detail. Pupils study theories about causes of 
prejudice and discrimination as an aid in helping them 
try to decide what coiurses of action should be followed. 
They also analyze in some detail the civil rights move- 
ments 



Unit 6; War emd Peace 

This unit deals with the costs of war, with people's 
attitudes toward war, and with causes of war. Pupils 
then look at the international system and the means 
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which are used to try to resolve international con- 
flicts, including the use of international acencies. 
Finally, the unit focuses upon contemporary foreign 
policy issues in the United States as this country 
tries to preserve peace through power. Pupils study 
the pros and cons of current policies and proposals 
for change. Viet Nam is suggested as a case study 
for use in examining current issues. 

Pupils draw upon what they have learned about foreign 
rejatior,3 and the international system in area studies 
in earlier grades, in the eighth grade executive 
unit, and in the earlier twelfth grade units on 
Africa and on The Underdeveloped Counti'ies. 



Unit 7: What Is the Good Life? 

This unit raises the questions: What is the good 
man? What is the good life? What is the good 
society? The unit is designed to help pupils under- 
stand that the social sciences can help them find 
out how different peoples or societies view these 
questions or the alternative consequences of 
following different courses, but cannot provide the 
answers to normative questions . 

The \anit raises questions of ethics and relates 
ethics to some of the current problems facing young 
Americans, including controversies related to their 
involvement in the war effort. The unit uses a 
wide reading program with books on Utopias and mock 
or negative Utopias, books about people who have 
encountered hardship hwt apparently felt that their 
lives have been worth while, books about people who 
seem to have led unhappy lives, regardless of their 
material well-being^ t^joks about those T-rtio have 
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worked with maladjusted children, books about ob- 
viously happy people and people who have conimi tte'? 
their lives to working for others. The class dis- 
cusses how the authoi's VLew the basic questions 
raised by the unit ^ They "^^ decide whether or 
not they agree ^ and they try to identify the major 
characteristics of those who seemed to be leading a 
good life and of those who seemed to be leading un- 
happy lives ^ 

Pupils also draw upon empirical studies of the effects 
of maternal deprivation on young children, studies by 
psychologists and anthropologists about basic drives 
and motivations among men, and upon the writings of 
psychiatrists as they try to analyze the questions 
raised in the unit. For example, they spend some 
time looking at a stucy of alienation of college 
youth, the causes of this alienation, and the effects 
of the alienation upon the youths. 

The class also considers questions cf cormnittment and 
involvement in modem society, using cases in which 
Americans have ignored pleas for help from fellow 
Americans • 

The r^lt includes an examination of changing 
values and patterns in Amer:'.ct n life> raises queotions 
about whether or not we are a mass society, and examines 
the eCfects of our society upon human beings • The unit 
sxaggests a number of directions in which pupils can 
take off in a study of psychological and social problems 
which they consider* related to the basic questions 
raised by the unit. The focus of this unit, then, is 
upon the present and upon questions which face young 
Americans today. 
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THL^ PLACi. TPIE COlTaGE IN THE O^^ERALL CURRICULUT^ 



TliG twelfth f^rade able to provide depth of study 
of a few topics because it builds upon a curriculum 
which has already provided for the study of many 
topics typically taught in the twelfth grade course. 
Some overview of the total curriculum should help 
the teacher understand better both the selection of 
content and the kinds of concepts, generalizations, 
and skills, which students are likely to bring to 
the course if they have studied the earlier courses 
in the curriculum. 

V/hen the time arrives that pupils come through the 
Center's elementary school program, they will have 
made a comparative study of a number of families 
and communities around the world. They shou^.d have 
developed many ideas about culture as a way of 
ife, about the diversity of cultures, about certain 
u-ltural universals and the psychic unity of mankind, 
about culture as learned norms and values, about 
socialization, and about social organization. More- 
over, they will have learned a little about the 
necu for government and law (in grade three) and 
that governments and economic systems differ from 
one country to another. 

In the primary grades and in the fifth grade geography 
coizrse, pupils will have studied a number of geo- 
graphic concepts and skills. They should have de- 
veloped considerable understanding of the generali- 
zation that man uses his physical environment in 
terms of his cultural values, perceptions, and level 
of technology. They should also understand the inter- 
dependence of different communities and countries in 
terms of resources and goods. 
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In the sixth grade course on American history, 
pupils will have studied culture contact, diffusion 
of culture, and the way in which people take their 
culture with them as they move to new places. They 
will also have learned something about the back- 
ground for current civil rights problems. 

The junior high school courses focus upon the be- 
havioral sciences and spend much more time on the 
study of each than has typically been devoted to 
these fields in the twelfth grade coizrse. Pupils 
who have studied the seventh grade course on Man and 
Society should have developed a fairly good under- 
standing of a number of sociological concepts and 
generalizations . They should also have analyzed 
aspects of the civil rights movement in some depth 
in the unit on Intergroup Relations. 

The eighth grade course focuses upon the political 
system of the United States, using a behavioral 
approach which emphasizes factors affecting decision- 
making, power relationships, and ways in which citi-- 
zens affect political decisions. The course uses a 
number of case studies. For example, they examine 
case studies related to the passage of civil rights 
legislation and the Little Rock Crisis when studying 
the legislative and executive processes. They study 
influences upon foreign policy decision-making in re- 
lationship to Hiroshima and Cuba as they study the 
executive process. Case studies related to civil 
liberties are used to develop many of the ideas in the 
unit on the judicial process. The unit on local 
decision-making permits pupils to focus upon some 
current local problems and suggests the study of at 
least one modem probleri arising out of the growth of 
metropolitan areas. This course treats the following 
vmits: An Overview of Our Political System, Political 
ji-"tles and Elections, the Executive Process, The 
islative Process, the Jiodicial Process, and 
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The r-'nth grade course is devoted to a study of 
economics and socio-economic problems. The course 
includes two problems units: one on the farm 
problem and one on poverty in the United States. 
The unit on the Automobile Industry is used in 
part J to teach pupils considerable consumer economics. 

The tenth and eleventh grade courses continue to 
develop many concepts and generalizations from the 
behavioral sciences. The tenth grade course in 
American history, for example, uses sociological, 
anthropological, political, and economic concepts 
learned earlier and develops new ones to provide 
for greater analysis of American history than is 
possible without the use of these social science 
concepts* The course permits pupils to use what 
they have learned earlier, to test earlier generali- 
zations to find out if they are time-bound, and 
to develop new concepts and generalizations on 
topics which were not treated in the earlier coiirses. 
For example, the last unit uses the depression 
period of the 1930 's to build upon what pupils have 
learned in the ninth grade coui-se about the effects 
of poverty upon people* It also uses considerable 
economic theory to analyze the causes of business 
fluctuations and analyzes New Deal legislation in 
terms of economic policy issues related to fiscal 
and monetary policy and built-in stabilizers. 

The e"'eventh grade course is an area studies program. 
It calls for extensive use of social science concepts 
and generalizations in the analysis of comparative 
political, social, and economic systems. Pupils 
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study Western Europe, the U,S*S.R., China, and India. 
In each, they follow somewhat the pattern used in the 
area study on Africa in the twelfth grade course, 
dealing with geography, history, the modem political, 
social, and economic systems, and with the foreign 
relations of the area, particularly with the United 
States. Pupils test previously-learned genera:. izations 
to find out whether or not they are culture -bound. 
They also learn new concepts and generalizations as 
they study these different parts of the world. For 
example, study of factors promoting and hindering tech- 
nological, social, and economic change in India and 
China should provide a useful background for the study 
of change in the twelfth grade unit on underdeveloped 
countries. The study of factors promoting economic 
growth in these other parts of th<^ world Uil'l<.(l to the 
study of economic growth, in tht /LCiorlcan history course, 
should rrxikt; it possible tw tuach the twelfth ^ radc unit on 
ecoaonic growth very briefly, I'^cusiuj Ui.cn certain key 
courses today. The study of the political systeris of 
these countries should provide helpful back^jround 
f .r the study of the issue of security -freedom in the 
twelfth 3rrule. Moreover, the study of Marxianisu, the 
Soviet and Chinese Coununists Parties, and the split, 
bi-tween the two Ccnnunist i.owers provides un ii.ii.^rtcnt 
baclco'round for studying the ^nerican Communist lurty and 
the new leftist party influenced by Chinese Comuuists 
in the unit on security and freedom in this country. 
The study of forei{^n relations in connection with each 
area provides a useful back<jround for the study of V/ar 
and Peace in the twelfth ^rade course. Moreover, exam- 
ioatioD of culturaJ values of these societies helps 
pupils understand the different ways in which different 
societies would answer the questions raised in the unit 
on the Good Life. 
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TEE FORMAT OF THE RESOURCE UNITS 



The main part each resource tmit is set up in a 
double -page format to help teachers see the relation- 
ships amon>^ objectives, content, teaching procedures, 
and materials of instruction. The objectives column 
is found in the first column on the left-hand page. 
This coliomn answers the questions: Why should we 
use this procedure or teach this content? What should 
be the focus of the procedure? The second column on 
the left-hand page presents an outline of content. 
This column answers the question: What topics 
should we teach? The first column on the right-hand 
page includes suggested tpc^ching procedures. This 
column ansfrfers the quesoion: How can we teach these 
objectives and this content? The final column on 
materials of instruction answers the question: With 
what materials can we teach these objectives and this 
content? 

A key is used in the objectives column to make the 
type of objective stand out clearly. Generalizations 
are preceded by a G and are in plain type. Skills 
are preceded by an S and are underlined. Attitudinal 
behaviors are preceded by an A and are in capital 
letters . 

If no objective is found in the left-hand column for 
a particular procedure, the teacher should look at 
the last obj'^ctive (s) listed in the column for a 
single procedui-e. An objective is not repeated 
until a di.fferent objective intervenes. 
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It should l:^e noted that any one teaching procedure 
may help develop several generalizations, one or 
more skills^ and one or more attitudes. Indeed; 
the nost useful procedures are fru^quently those 
which help achieve several types of objectives. 

By knowing vhat generalization (s) are listed for 
a particular procedure, the teacher can direct his 
handling of the procedure to appropriate ends. As 
stated earlier, however, he should not feel that i 
pupils should learn a generalization as the result of 
this one procedure. The procedure should help lead 
to the development of the generalization but is almost 
never the only procedure aimed at accomplishing this 
end, even within the same imit. 

If nothing is printed in the content column opposite 
a particular procedure, the teacher should look at the 
last content presented for an earlier procedure. It 
is not repeated for each new activity* 

The materials column, does not include complete bib- 
liographic data nor all of the references which might 
be used. The bibiographic data can be found in the 
bibliography at the end of the main body of the unit. 
The bibilography frequently includes other books and 
materials which may be used in the "unit but which are 
not BO necessary as those listed in the body of the ' 
unit. Teachers are encouraged to add other materials 
as they are published or suitable materials which are 
in their school libraries but which are not listed in 
the bibliography. 
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ADAETING RESOURCE UDJITS TO SPECIFIC CLASSES 



The units provided by the Center are resource units-* 
Naturally, teachers are expected and enco^jraged to 
add their ov.r. ideas for msterials ciiiJl ic?aolQr:g pro- 
cedures. Indeed, this is the only way in vhich units 
dealing with current problems can be kept up-to-date. 
The resource units are intiended to suggest possibil- 
ities, not to present a cut-and-dried course. 

Since these units are resource units, teachers are 
not expected to use all of the suggested procedures. 
Indeed, xhey could not do so in any oneo class. 
Rather a teooher should select and add procedures 
which are most suitable for each class. Ke "should 
consider a number of factors as he makes this 
selection. . 

1. The objectives which he wishes to emphasize in 
the unit . 

The teacher may find that pupils need less help 
than cdled for in a vjilt on the development of a 
partic\:x::r skill. Ee :niglit then decide to reduce 
the U'jmber of activities suggested to develop 
this skill. (Usually, however, he should keep at 
least one activity in which pupils use the skill 
so that they can see more clearly how this skill 
can help V'lem in snalyziug many new problems.) 
On the oth.^tr hand;^ the te&cher may find that he 
must develop additional exercises to teach a 
skill becciuse pupils seem to need more help with 
it. Or he may decide that some skill not in- 
cluded should be given emphasis in this unit, even 
though it was taught in an earlier' one. 
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2. The general ability level of the class * 

In a class with largely low-ability pupils, 
the teacher might omit some topics within 
the units. For example, he could leave out 
the geotloa on a mass society in the unit on 
the Good Life. He might also use more audio- 
visual materials in each of the units. He 
might work out alternative procedxires, as 
suggested later, for some of the oral pre- 
s-^ntations . If there are a few good students in 
such a low ability class, they might be assigned 
special activities to investigate some of the 
topics which are omitted for the others. 

3. The differing abilit-^'.es and interests of class 
members . 

This criterion is particularly important in selecting 
individual and small group activitjes and reading 
materials* 

h. Previous experiences of pupils in the class . 

The se."^ection of objectives, content, procedures, 
and materials *.lll depend in part upon: (a) pre- 
viouf; exi)eriences outside of school, including 
those resulting from pupils' socio-economic back- 
ground and their work and travel experiences; and 
(b) earlier school exroriences, including whether or 
not pupils have come xnrough earlier courses in the 
Center's curric^^lum. If pupils have not had the 
earlier courses on the behavioral sciences, the 
teacher may need to omit several units and add some 
unit topics taught in earlier courses. He may also 
need to reduce sharply the number of concepts and 
generalizations to be taught • Very few additional 
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concepts and generalizations are introduced at this 
level and so each unit provides opportunities for 
pupils to apply and test a number of them. However, 
time would not permit teaching all of them if pupils 
have not had the earlier background* In this case, 
the teacher would need to identify those most im- 
portant for the unit; this should be clear as he 
reads the unit and the number of activities suggested 
for teaching each one. 

The teacher will also want to make mt^ny comparisons 
with topics studied in earlier grades if pupils 
have had the ear3ier co\irses. For example, when 
pupils study Africa, they should compare the polit- 
ical, social, and economic systems with those 
studied in the eleventh grade course. Some of these 
comparisons will have to be omitted if pupils have 
not had these or equivalent coiirses. 

5* The rest of the school c ii rriculum Id other fields . 

The teacher needs to consider questions such as 
the following: 

(a) What are pupils studying in their English 
classes? Is there any overlap, for example, 
between some of the novels suggested for 
the unit on the Good Life? If so, perhaps the 
unit can be taught at the time of year when 
the English classes are vising such literature 
with work carried on cooperatively between the 
two classes. It may also be possible to work 
out other types of correlation with the English 
teachers. For example, pupils might write papers 
which will be used in both classes. They could 
receive help on the content in social studies 
classes and work on writing skills in the English 
classes. 



(b) What are or have pupils studied about sampling 
procedures or correlations in math classes? 
Such study might help as pupils analyze some 
of the research drawn upon in the unit on 
Security and Freedom or the unit on Race 
Problems • 

(c) What are or have pupils studied about the 
social implications of scientific develop- 
ments in their science classes? What have they 
studied about nuclear energy which might be 
drawn upon in the unit on War and t^eace? What 
have they studied about psycholof^ in their 
biology classes in earlier grades which will 
prove helpful as they study the unit on the 
Good Life? 

6, Materials available for the course . 

Some procedures will have to be omitted if needed 
materials are not available or if other materials 
cannot be substituted. Some of the bocks mentioned 
in bibliographies are out of print but are in- 
cluded because of their value and because many of 
them can be found in school or local libraries. 
Moreover, the teacher may be able to locate some 
of them in second hand book stores. He should also 
watch for reissues of books in paperback editions. 

The teacher should examine his school library 
before ordering bookB and then should identify 
and purchase for the first year the. other books 
used most heavily in each xinit. He can then add 
to the collection of books each year# 

It is important in building the library and classroom 
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collections to include books representing varied 
points of view« One reason for vsing a wide reading 
program rather than only a few caro^fully selected 
readings is to avoid the danger of indoctrination, 
to provide many opportunities for pupils to learn to 
evaluate sources of information of the -'-.ype which 
they are likely to come across as adults, and to 
give them a chance to draw their own conclusions • By 
adding new books to the collection each yeai the 
teacher can help keep these units up-to-date t:nd 
relevant to the lives of pupils. 

?• Current Affairs 

Most of the units should be adapted to take advantage 
of current affairs. For example, new examples can be 
used to illustrate the security-freedom issue raised 
in unit one, and new proposals shoula be analyzed in 
that vmit. New developments should be added to the 
study of Africa South of the Sahara. Current foreign 
aid issues should be studied in relationship to the 
\mlt on Underdeveloped Countries* The unit on Race 
Problems should be brought up to date each year in 
light of changes, current problems, and new movements • 
The examples and cases used in the unit on War and 
Peace should shift in terms of current world develop- 
ments. It would be wise for the teacher to build 
files of clippings on each of the unit topics. 

8. Factors in the community which might affect how the 
teacher can handle certain controversial issues or 
the kinds of resource people have available > 

9* The need for variety in procedures from one unit to 
next, from one day to the next, and within any class 
hour. 
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As teachers adapt and add to imits, they should 
keep in mind certain things e-bout hov the course 
has been developed* First, there is a flow to each 
unit. Certain things are placed first and othex" 
things later because of the need to develop certain 
concepts or present certain data before other ideas 
are presented. Before the order of procedures or 
content is shifted, the teacher needs to analyze the 
concepts and data needed to teach each procedure in 
order to decide whether the shift is wise or, if it 
is made, what else needs to be shifted in order to pro- 
vide the background needed for carrying out the pro- 
cedure. Whateve'r the teacher does, he should develop 
a logical flow. A juirhled order which has no logical 
progression may interfere with the pupils' organi- 
zation and development of ideas. Moreover, if many 
topics are treated superficially at one point early 
in the unit and then treated again later, pupils ' 
interest to motivate study maybe blunted. By all 
means, the flow of the units should not be determined 
just by who happens to be ready with a report or panel 
discussion first. Nor is it wise to set up a series- 
reports to be presented one after another, with no 
variation in procedure or without any attempt to fit 
them into their proper place in the schedule of other 
procedures for developing topics. 

The teacher will need, of course, to adapt the teaching 
unit from day to day to make sure that he provides a 
variety of procedures within each day's lesson. Except 
in unusual classes, twelfth grade pupils should not be 
expected to maintain a high interest level if they are 
asked to do the same thing for the entire class period. 
Although the resource units have been written to pro- 
vide a variety within the present order of procedures, 
the main responsibility for providirg this variety 
must lie with the teacher. Since he will not use all 
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of the procedures suggested in the resource units, 
and since he will add others, he coiold end up with 
little variety from day to day or within one class 
hour. Moreover, he will get behind in his plans or 
shift his plans somewhat from day to day depending 
upon \rhat happens in class. This does not mean that 
he must make marked changes in the flow of proced\ires . 
It does mean that even a teaching unit must be ad- 
justed from day to day. Few teachers, if they are 
flexible enough to take into account pupils ' questions 
and interests, can build lesson plans for even one 
week without making adjustments from one day to the 
next. These plans will fit into the overall unit, 
but the unit cannot be developed ahead of time merely 
as a set of lesson plans to be followed day after 
day. Consequently, small adjustments in the order of 
procedures may have to be made each day in order to 
provide variety in the lesson. 

The teacher must keep in mind other questions as he 
decides which procedures to use* First, has he kept 
at least some procedures to teach each of the ob- 
jectives he has decided to try to achieve ? If not, 
can he add others to achieve these ends? Second, 
has he kept procedures to teach all of the content 
suggested? If not, does he think this content should 
be taxight? If so, he must think of other ways of 
presenting it. At the present time there are a number 
of suggestions to teach most of the objectives and 
even a number to teach some of the same content. 
The content must also be cut if all of the procedures 
designed to teach it are omitted* This statement 
seems self-evident. However, sometimes teachers 
suddenly come to a certain point in a unit, with no 
plans to teach content they think important. They 
do the easiest thing at the last moment* -lecture to 
cover it. An informal lecture may be used at times. 
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as this {pjiide makes clear on page i'our; howevor; 
other procedures might be better or the content itself 
might be cut in some classes. 

As the teacher shifts activities around, he should 
also remember that each procedure is written to 
accomplish certain objectives. If an initiatory 
activity is shifted to a later point in a unit, it 
probably needs modifying to provide for greater anal- 
ysis than is called for in a procedure designed to 
explore pupils* existing knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes, arouse their interest, relate the unit 
topic to previously-studied material, or to develop 
an overview for the unit. Similarly, if later pro- 
ced\ares are shifted to the introductory stage, they 
will need modification. Use of a film to introduce 
a \anit will differ from its used during the develop- 
mental stage. Its introductory use might be designed 
to raise questions, present different value positions, 
or provide an overview for the unit. During the de- 
velopmental stage, it might be used to provide data 
for thorough analysis of a specific topic or to help 
teach a skill or develop an attitude. During a 
culminating stage it might be used as a summary or 
even as a test device in which pupils are called upon 
to suggest limitations of the data or to compare its 
presentation with what they have already learned in 
the unit. Usually, the same film is not equally use- 
ful for all three pixrposes, however, some films could 
be used at any stage if the teacher adapts the pro- 
cedure to the purpose. 

These resource units are already voluminous. It is 
impossible to suggest all of the ways in which one 
procedure might be varied or one material might be 
used. Nat\irally, pupils could prepare written reports 
^ ather than oral reports on certain topics. Or an 
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oral report could be turned into a symposium, a 
panel discussion, or role -playing. Or pupils might 
present the same material through charts or bulletin 
board displays, through mock newspapers, through 
dittoed written reports, etc. The decision on which 
form to use may depend upon the teacher's assessment 
of how important it is for the entire class to obtain 
the information, upon the extent to which he has 
relied upon oral reports in the last unit, and upon 
his assessment of the relative effectiveness of 
using oral reports in a particular class. Of course, 
written reports or other types of written materials 
can be dittoed for class use, and charts and 
bulletin board materials can be studied by the entire 
class. However, the teacher must decide whether or 
not the topic suggested for an oral presentation is 
important for the entire class or crucial to the 
vinit before he decides whether or not and in what 
ways to modify the suggested procedure. 



TH£ DSVELOFMENT OF THESE MATEfilALS 



The Curriculum Center at the University of Minnesota 
has Its major goal the development and try-out of 
a new curricular framework for grades K-12. The 
basic assumptions of the staff and the criteria for 
selecting topics are discussed in the Center's Back- 
groiind Paper #1. A tentative curricular framework 
was used in developing a series of resource units 
and sample pupil materials at various levels where 
they were needed. No attempt was made to develop a 
complete set of materials for pupils. Rather, the 
aim was to try out the ciirricuJ.um, using as many 
materials available from other sources as possible, 
and supplementing these materials with a few 
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developed by the Center only where they were needed 
in order to teach the units. At some future date, 
members of the staff may work with publishers and 
audio-visual producers to develop more complete 
sets of materials. However, tryout of these materials 
has shown tl-iat the twelfth grade course can be taught 
with materials currently available. 

Background papers for use by those preparing some of 
the resoxirce units were developed by visiting staff 
members during a special siiramer workshop early in the 
Center's operations. The staff is grateful to the 
following authors of such papers: Mr» Da? M Lewis, 
now Director, Center for Econunic i'luccLiun; 
Jriiveroit/ of Mj.nri^^s^^ta; Mr. Joseph Dolecki of 

the state college at Warrensberg, Missouri; Mr. Richard 
Danfield of Drake University; Mr, Thomas Polk of 
St. Thomas College in Minnesota; and Mr, Wesley St, John 
of Hamline University in Minnesota. 



Units for preliminary tryout were developed by Daniel 
Eckberg of the Hopkins Public Schools in Minnesota and 
by Professors Edith West and Fred A. Johnson of the 
Center's staff. These units were tried out the first 
year by one or more teachers in each of the following 
public school systems in Minnesota: Bloomington, 
Richfield, and Robbinsdale. They had been tried out 
earlier at the University of Minnesota High School and 
have been tried out since in a niamber of other public 
schools in the local vicinity including North St, Paul, 
Cambridge, Osseo, WlUmar, Farmington, and Golden Valley, 

Materials were revised in the light of tiyctxt and 
several new iinits were developer' • The ^mit on Race 
Problems has not been tried out in exactly this form, 
although aspects of it have been taught • The \init on 



the Good Life was tried out duri; 
of 1967-1968 rather than in I966 
not been revised. 

The staff is indeed grateful to 
background papers, to Mr. Eckber 
of the preliminary \mits, and to 
teachers who served as project a! 
first year of tryout and who pro 
suggestions for changes and addi" 
Kissock of Bloomington Public Sc. 
Larson and Mr. Richard Maas of t 
Schools, Mr. William Driver and : 
of the Robbinsdale Public School 
Wold of University of Minnesota ! 
Center also wishes to thank the 
who have been using the material 
year and who have provided addit 
modifications :Mr, Robert Griff 1 
St, Paul Public. Schuols, Mr, 
the Robbinsdale Public Schools, I 
of the Golden Valley Public Scho^ 
Buckland of the Farraington Publi' 
Wrightson of the Willmar Public ! 
Theisen of the Oeeeo Public Scho' 
Coombs of the Cambridge-Isanti P 
staff is indeed grateful to all : 
The staff also welcomes addition 
people who use the course in the 
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:r only where they were needed 
•units. At sorae future date, 
viy work with publishers and 
; to develop more complete 
;wever, tryout of these materials 
^ifth grade course can be taught 
iy available. 

use by those preparing some of 
:e developed by visiting staff 
al summer workshop early in the 
The staff is grateful to the 
: ich papers: Mr. Darrell Lewis, 

li; Mr. Joseph Dolecki of 

.'arrensber{];, Missouri; Mr. Richard 
ersity; Mr. Thomas Polk of 
Minnesota; aiid Mr. Wesley St. John 
in Minnesota. 



tryout were developed by Daniel 
i Public Schools in Minnesota and 

st and Fred A. Johnson of the 
- units were tried out the first 

achers in each of the following 

in Minnesota: Bloomington., 
^dale. They had been tried out 
jity of Minnesota High School and 
:nce in a number of other public 
ficinity including North St. Paul, 
Farmington, and Golden vailey. 

d in the light of tryoat and 
0 developed. The unit on Race 
tried out in exactly this form, 
y\fiLW been taught. The unit on 
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the Good Life was tried out during the school year 
of 1967-1968 rather than in 1966*1967, and so has 
not been revised. 

The staff is indeed grateful to those who prepared 
background papers, to Mr, Eckberg who wrote several 
of the preliminary units, and to the following 
teachers who served as project associates during the 
firat year of tryout and who provided valuable 
suggestions for changes and additions: Mr. Craig 
Kissock of Bloomington Public Schools, Mr. Lowell 
Larson and Mr. Richard Maas of the Richfield Public 
Schools, Mr. William Driver and Mr. Hubert Boeddecker 
of the Robbinsdale Public Schools, and Mr. David 
Wold of University of Minnesota High School. The 
Center also wishes to thank the following teachers 
who have been usinc; the materials during the second 
year and who have provided additional suggestions or 
modifications :Mr. Robert Griffin of the North 
St. Paul Public, Schools, Mr, Gene Kacheroski of 
the Robbinsdale Public Schools, MT. Peter Simonson 
of the Golden Valley Public Schools, Mr. Sidney 
Buckland of the Farraington Public Schools, Mr. Robert 
Wrightson of the Willmar Public Schools, Mr. Richard 
Theisen of the Osseo Public Schools, and Mr, Richard 
Cooihbs of the Cambridge-Isanti Public Schools. The 
staff is indeed grateful to all of these people. 
The s'^dff also welcomes additional suggestions from 
people who use the course in the future. 



SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 
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ATTACKS PROBLEMS IN A RATIONAL MANNER 










^1. Is alert to incongruities, recognizes problems, 
and is concerned about them. 


V 

A 




A 




*2. Defines problems by isolating basic isrues, defin- 
ing terms, and identifying assumptions, values 
involved, and factual questions which need invest- 
igating. 


A 


Y 

A 


Y 

A 




*a. Identifies value conflicts. 




X 


X 


X 


*b. Identifies basic assumptions 








X 


*c. Identifies factual questions which need to be 
answered. 


X 








*3. Considers the relevance of each of the social 

science disciplines and uses the type of question 
asked and the analytical concepts used in the rel- 
evant disciplines to help him analyze the problem. 






X 


X ^ 


Sets up hypotheses. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


* 5- Clarifies and refines hypotheses and then deduces 
possible consequences (if-then statements). 






X 


>. 


*a. Uses deduced consequences of hypotheses (if- 
then statements) to guide him in the collection 
of relevant data 


X 








*6« Considers alternative courses of action 


X 


X 


X 


X 


a. Having determined the causes of a social prob- 
lem, considers alternative courses of action 
and hypothesizes about probable consequences 
of each course of action. 










* l) Sets up hypotheses about possible conse- 
quences of alternative courses of action. 


X 




X 




* 7- Sets up experiment or figures out some other 

appropriate technique(s) for testicjK h\rpotheses. 






X 




LOCATES INFORMATION ji^'FICrENTLY 










*L. Skims to locate information. 






X 


X 


* 2. Uses Reader 3 Guide to locate information. 










* ^. Uses cjpptpifi^l i|);ed references to check on authors. 


X 








4. Uses Statistical Abstract. 




X 


X 




5- Uses Historical Statistics. 




X 
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.A RATIONAL MANNER 
















i::^ruitie3j recognizes problems; 
about them. 


X 




X 
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oy isolating basic issues^ defin- 
:entifying assumptions, values 
rtual questions which need invest- 
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.ue conflicts. 
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:tual questions which need to be 
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. to help him analyze the problem. 
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itive courses of action 
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,ned the causes of a social prob- 
■ alternative courses of action 
,es about probable consequences 
of action. 










X 






otheses about possible conse- 
alternative courses of action. 


X 
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it or figures out some other 
:iique(s) for testiOK hypotheses • 






X 










liFFICIEMTLY 
















nf ormation. 






X 
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ie to locate information • 
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references to check on authors. 
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Abstract . 
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X 
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6. Uses Survey of C'arrent Business. 




X 






7. Useo Economic Report of the President. 




X 






GATHERS INFORMATION EFFECTIVELY 










*1. Identifies the maia idea in oral, written, and 
visual material. 










*a. Reads for main ideas or to answer questions. 


X 






X 


*2. Reads for details. 


X 








Adjusts reading rate to purposes in reading and 
to type of material read. 


X 








*U. Takes notes on readin^^. usin^ note cards. 


X 








*S. Ad.iusts note -taking to type of oral presentation. 


X 








EVALUATES INFORMATION AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION 










*1. Distinguishes between relevant and irrelevant 

information and notes whether that which is rele 
vant supports or contradicts the idea to which il 
is related. 


X 








a. Identifies words and phrases which are intended 
to persuade. 


X 








*b. Detects various t:/pes of persuasion devices. 


X 








*2. Checks on tht? accuracy of information. 


X 








*a. Checks facts agiinst his own backgrcund of in- 
formation. 


X 








*b. Checks on the bias and competency of witnesses, 
authc s. and producers of material. 


X 




X 




*1; Notes whether the autnor would be hurt by an 
opposite report. 


X 








*2) Identifies purpose in writing accoutit. 


X 








*3) Notes opportunity for witnesses to observe 
events. 


X 








^. Compares <^ourceu of information. 






X 


X 


*l) Looks for points of agreement and disagree- 
ment among witnesses, authors, add producers 
of information. 


X 








*d. Recognizes differences in difficulty of proviag 
4j statements . 


X 
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:ort of the President. 
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EFFECTIVELY 
















Lin idea in oral, written, and 












X 




1 ideas or to answer questions. 


X 






X 




X 


X 


) . 
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*ate to purposes in reading and 
.al read. 
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?adinp:, usine note cards. 
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.nc to type of oral presentation. 
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:N AM) SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
















:ween relevant and irrelevant 
1 3tes whether that which is rele- 
:iontradicts the idea to which it 


X 














*'is add phrases which are intended 


X 










X 




J3 t:/pes of persuasion devices. 


X 










X 




:uracy of information. 


X 














-gdinst his own background of in- 


X 














oias and competency of witnesses, 
producers of material. 


X 
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X 




:er the author would be hurt by an 
•port* 


X 














purpose in writio^s^ account. 
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'tunity for witnesses to observe 
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:es of information. 
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•Jints of agreement and disagree- 
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*l) Distinguishes between facts and efetimates. 


X 






X 




*2) Distinguishes between facts^ inferences, and 
value .iudKements . 


X 




X 






*3) Differentiates between descriptive, causal, 
predictive, and normative questions and 
statements. 






X 






*e. Identifies and exairtJ.ues assumptions to decide 
whether or not he can accept them. 


X 


X 


X 






*3* Checks on the completeness of data aud is wary of 
generalizations based on insufficient evidence. 
(Recop:nizes limitations of data. ) 


X 


X 


X 


X 




*a. Rejects all-none (black-white) reasoninR. 


X 










*b. Rejects whole -part arguments and insists upon 
further data. 


X 










*c. Exeimines sample used in study to see if it is 
representative of the population for which 
generalizations are beinpc made. 


X 










*d. Looks for causative factors other than those 
mentioned in source of information. 


X 










*e. Rejects post hoc argumentfij looks for another 
factor which may have causes the later event. 


X 










*f. Rejects assumptions of cause-effect relation- 
ship in correlations; looks for another factor 
which may affect both ptrts of correlation. 






X 






Detects inconsistencies in macerial. 


X 






X 




USES EFFECTIVE GEOGRAPHIC SKILLS 












*1, Comi)ares areas and distances with known areas and 
distances . 








X 




*2. Draws inferences from maps 






X 


X 




*a. Draws inferences from a comparison of different 
map patterns oi the same area. 






X 






*3. Uses scatter diagrams to test hypotheses. 






X 






HAS A WELL-DEVELOPED SENSE OF TIME 












*1. Notes durations of periods or events. 






X 






J^P. Looks for relationships amone: events. 


X 




X 
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. ed on insufficient evidence, 
ions of data. ) 
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(black-white) reasoning* 
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:ENSE OF TIME 
















periods or events. 
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^hi ^ — nc events. 
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ORGANIZES AND ANALYZES INFORMATION AND DRAWS CON^ 
CLU3I0NS 



Applies previously -learned concepts and generaliza 
tions> 



* 2. Ident ifies differeDces in data. 



Classi fies data> 



Uses simple statistical devices for analvzigp: data 



5 . Draws inferences from data. 



*6. Tests, refineG, and eliminates hypotheses and work: 
out new ones where necessary. 



*a. Tests hypotheses against data . 



X 
X 



X 



» 7. Generalizes from data. 



*8. Organizes information according to some logical 
pattern which fits his topic . 



*9* Having studied the causes of the problem, examines 
possible consequences of alternative courses of 
action, evaluates them in the light of basic 
values, lists arguments for and against each 
proposal, and selects the course of action which 
seems most likely to prove helpful in achieving 
the de sired goal or goals. 



(modified) 



a. Having identified and defined a problem and 
value -conflicts and having studied the causes 
of the problem and possible alternative courses 
of action, he makes his Choice among alterna- 
tives in terms of which alternative seems most 
likely to achieve his goals. 



*b. Considers possible consequences of alternative 
courses of action, 



10, In considering situations calling for action, 
decides whether or not one should act upon the 
basis of a theory oy considering extent to which 
theory seems verified and the risks of acting 
or failing to act, 
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tical devices for analyzing data. 
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id eliminates hypotheses and workj 
necessary. 
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(modified) 
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CObMJNIC^lTES EFFECTIVELY 












Conaninicates etfectively by clarifying purpose or 
them*.*, organizing mterials to fit theme^ and 
considering audience for whom he speaks or writes. 


X 










*2. Orgf^nizes his information into some logical 
patterns which fits his topic. 


V 










WORKS WELL WITH OTHERS 












♦l.Is able to empathize with others^ seeing things 
through their eyes, whether he accepts their 
viewpoint or sympathizes with them or net. 






X 


X 
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i-L^.CKf4EKT OF ATTITUI)i;;.vL rf^K/vVIC 



|oerur:t:;> 
IFreeloTT. 



r,^ on • 



Countries 



Africa 



Is curious about social data and wishes tc read 
and study furtner in the social sciences 



Is committed to the free examination of 



5ocial 

attitudes and data. Searches actively for different 
points of view and interpretations. Values indepen 

dent thought , 

Values objectivity and desires to Keep his values 
from affecting his interpretation of evidcroe, 
although recognizing^ the important role of values 
in irakinG aecisions about problems demanding actior 



"^a. Respects evidence even when it contradicts pr^-j-' 

udices and preconceptions, 

Searclies for evidence to disprove hypotheaes^ nc t 
just to prove thCTn. 



'h. Values the scientific method and rational thought 



as applied to social as well as to aatiiral data. 
*5- Evaluates information and sources of information 

before accepting evidence and generalizations, 
*6. Is sceptical of the finality of knowledge, con- 
^ siders generalizations and theories as tentative, 
always subject to change in the light of new 

evJiepce , 

*7* Is sceptical of conventional truths and demands 
that widely "held and pop\ilar notions be judged in 
accordance with standards of empirical evidence. 
Values knowledge for the sake of knowledge, as a 



■8. 



means of helping man understand the world in 
which he lives. 



■9. Believes tliat the social sciences can contribute 
to men's welfare by providing information and 
explanatory generalizations which help them achieve^ 
their p;oals 



*10. Is sceptical of single-factor theories of causa 
tion in the social sciences* 



•Is sceptica l of panaceas. 
^2. Values change as a means of achieving goals but 



X 



X 



^ does not equate change with progress 
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; a means of achieving goals but 
:b J5 "^ith progress. 
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X 



^13. 13 patient with attempted reforms; looks at cur- 
rent situations from the perspective of the time 
needed for changes in the past. 



^Ik, Appreciates and respects the cultural contribu- 
tions of other countries, races, and relir\ions> 
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*15. Feels a sense of responsibility for keep:i n^^ in- 
formed about current problems 



X 



l b. Values human dignity. 



"17* Is sensitive to the feelinp;s of others* 



■^18. Treats people as individuals; not as members of a 
particular group, 



1 9. Respects the rights of others. 



•^^9 Desires to protect the ri^;hts of jninorities . 



*2 Q., Believes in equality of opportunity for all. 



*21. Believes in the possibilities of improving social 
conditions. 



*22. Values institutions as a r.oaas of ^ ronotin..; riui;xin 
welfare; not because of tradition, is v;ili ;aj t..; 
chan(^e institutions as times create, new j-^roblLras . 



*23. Evaluates proposals ; programs ; events and condi 
tions in terms of their effects ujjon individuals 
as human beinAs . 



Has a reasoned loyalty to the United States and 
desires to make it an ever-better place in which 
- to live. 



X 



X 



2 3' Supports freedom of thouj3;ht and expression. 



X 

X 



^2^ Values procedural safeguards for the accused. 



X 



27. Attempts to identifjj examine^ and clarify his own 
values and to work out a consistent value system. 



Attempts to work out a considered philosophy of 
life. 



29. Is Committed to an attempt to achieve goals relat- 
ed to his values. 



30. Cooperates with others toward common goalS; but 
rejects unthinking conformitVi 



31. Holds himself accouQtable for his own actions > 



*32. Feels a sense of responsibility for taking inform- 
_ ed aotiog about problems confronting the nation* 
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and obvious one: the organization of majcrities, 
the competition in goals, and the ability to oppose 

i r»V» H f^TTinr* yn n\/ TiypQuriTinQP fl.ll HpTif-^Pii nn a hit?h 

decree of personal freedom. 


X 
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* a* Constitutions may contain negative prohibitions 

flc 1 nc uyfin+Q nf* nnwPT* anri ^1'a.l'PTTipnt'. ^ of 

relationships; that is, they may in democracies 
prevent majority action on some subjects or at 
least slow such action down. 
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*b. In complex societies, non -governmental aggre.- 
gates of power or influence may be enemies of 
-pypfz*/-! om in t".hfi+ th^^v mav fip"Drivp thp inf^ividuftl 
of options .iust as surelv as Government may. 


X 
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* 1) Government action may help increase ac well 
as restrict individual rights. 


X 








^ Tfee contrast bptween democratic and non -democrat ic 
political systems may be looked at as a conflict 
in basic underlvins values. 


X 








*3* Totalitarianisms extend the scope of politics far 
beyond the usual to include almost all aspects of 
life. 


X 








^k. Political scientists have long assumed xihat there 
are social conditions, which a society must meet 
before it can make a go of democracy; they hardly 
agree on what they are, but most suggest common 
values^ a communication system, a stable society, 
and a minimum economic well-beinrf. 
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* a. Democracy does not bear up well in societies in 
which basic dissatisfactions with the social an( 
economic institutions prevail and become the 
focus of political competition. 
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*l) Compromise is more easily achieved in those 
political systems in which there is agree- 
ment on questions touching upon the funda- 
mental social, economic, and political 
institutions • 1 
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Se charity - 



Ideologies are important for the structure they 
^ive to the political system, the answers they givi 
to ambiguous situations^ add the cue^ for response;^ 
they suggest; that is, an ideology is a guide, 
manual, and cue -book. 



^•People with diri'erent ideologies perceive things 
differently 



The means used nfiy make it difficult to achieve 
the stated ends or goals. 



*7. The community/ demands order and staMlity--goals 
which may be incompatible with the demands of 
individuals. The contiuuing attempt to solve the 
dilemmas of this conflict is, perhaps, the central 
problem in all of political philosophy and in all 
attempts to create and modify political 
institutions. 



* a. Groups engaged in continued struggle with the 
outside tend to be intolerant within. They 

tolerate few departures from group norms. 

*l) Countries are more intolerant of those it 
considers subversives in times of crises and 
threats from abroad than during times when 

they face no such threats. 

#8. Constitutions must have an ultimate interpreter, 

since they arc by nature ambiguous and nonspecific 
*9. Constitutions change by formal amendment and by 

changes in custom and interpretation. 

*10. The political system needs to enjoy legitimacy if 

it is to survive. 

*11. Any decision is, in part^ a product of the inter- 
nalized values, the perceptions, and the exper- 

_ iences of the persons making the decision. 

# 12. The decision-mkaer reacts to pressures from other 
decision -makers as well as to pressures from the 
outside (such as public opinion and interest 
groups ) . 
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* 1 icca Growth 



a. Even those courts appointed for life are not 
free from the all- purvajivu pressures of publij: 
opinion, widely -held values an.i beliefs, and 

other political pressures « 

*b. The interest group attempts to bring aggregates 
tf influence to bear upon decision-makers by 
attempts to frame the possible choices the 
decision-makers have, by direct influence, 
by education, and by attempts to control the 
selection of the decision-maker 



Every pMitical decision -maker is dependent 
on advice, knowledge, information, and poltical 
intelligence^ 



Underde- 
veloped 
Countries 



Ali'ica 



*13. Executive decisions are limited by many factors 
permissability, available resources, available 
time, available information, and previous 
commitments. 



A lav or policy must be effectuated and applied; 
in that process the whole decision -making process 
goes on again . 

'xaKing the policy-making process as a whole, the 
general strategic advantage always lies with the 
status quo whose supporters have status, accept- 
ability, access to political power, and financial 
advanta ges* 

**6. The leadership oi^ any group must try to mrintain ' 
group cohesion and also organize its stra^?gies 

^ provide intellectual leadership. 

lii^ different tasks of leadership may be 

assumed oy one man or shared by a number of 

peop le. 

•f b. The type of leader tends to differ in different 
situations which require different Kinds of 

leaders if they are to be effective, 

17 • Federalism pays greater homage than unitary 
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systems to local differences and autonon^y, but it 
also pays the greater price in inconsistency, 
diversity, and competition. 
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^l8. The seDara.'tion of* lu.wi r<A is built on an a^^siimD'tion 
of a division of political functions which cannot 
be demonstrated in reality. 


X 








ir a. The law-making function is undertaken by all 
three branches. 


X 








' b. When lei^islatures oversee adiiiinistrati vo a£renrie 
they participate in the administrative and 
executive processes. 


X 








*iy. The unequal distribution of power reflects the 
fact cf political organization; individuals join 
into aggregates (parties, intecest groups, etc.) 
to increase their political power by joir. ing it 
with others. 










*a. Tne development of group pride, positive 

identification with one's group, is essential 
to determined efforts to achieve an end to 
discrimination • 










*l) People do not work actively in voluntary 
organizations unless they have a sense of 
group pride^ of positive identification with 
the group. 










b. Protest movements are most successful when the 
preconditions for change in a society have been 
achieved^ tiic object of protest is clear, and 
the form of protest is considered appropriate 
and legitimate. 










"^0. One-party systems tend to develop a competitiveness 
within the dominant party, but this factional 
competitiveness lacks the stability and predict- 
ability of inter-party competition. 
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# 21. Political parties differ by structure and by func- 
tion . 
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* a. The relative centr^dization or decentralization 
of power within political parties reflects in 
great part the centralization or decentralizatic 
of authority within the ^.^jlitical system as a 
whole . 
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2"2, Individuais know the political system as a set of 
images and pictures created for them by communi- 
cators; they react to those ima^Tes rather than to 
the real world and real people. 

*23. The world is a community of inter-dependent 

countries. Important happenings in one ^xxrt of the 

world affect ot her parts. 

a. War is a complex social process. 

' Ij r War""iC ^^Z^-i^^ " 
*l) War has Gcrlcus physical and FsychologTcal 

. ef fects_"uxjon people in wartorn areas. 

•*^2) Wars have an important economic impacF'upori^ 

pec^ple. _ 

*c. V/ar seems to be the result of multiple^ inter- 

_^jr elated caugeg. ^ 

^2^. All societies have potential conflict among their 
members and must work out some means of accommo- 
dating differences. 
* a r Groups my engage in~"powerT'6nrii(Jt ; uric gi'uup 
tries to dominate another in order to take 

something from^ it^ such as its labor or wealth. 

,fb* Conflict may be over economic'^oF noh^ economic 
goal ? ♦ 



Couutri^ 
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X 
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*c. Compromise is easier where there is no ideo- 
logical perception of the issues, that is, 
where the issues are not sr.jn as related to 
other issues . _ 

*d. Compromise is mcrelFkeTy 'to occur where tEere 
is a relative equality of pcwer, and, therefore, 
something approaching a deadlock in the 
decision. 
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Continued engagement in conflict tends to bring 
about the acceptcince by both parties of common 
ruJ es^ regulatijg the_conf lict . _ 

Struggle may bring together otherwise unrelated 
groups. Coalitions and temporary associations 
will result from conflict where primarily 
pragi.:>tic Interento of the participants are 
involved . 
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* 25. Political revolutions are usually the result of 

multiple causes. 
"+a7' There' are many ccuses"^ 6T r€ValOT.lC5n'^7"'althcrugit" - 
different causes may be more important in one 
revolution than in another. 

Perceived aeprivation and The ""bell erTh2Lt~g\ICTl 
deprivation is not inevitable contribute to 
j-evolutionary and other protest movements. 

*26. Ijmperiialism, "and particularly alStitude^ 

superiority by members of the imperialist country, 
give rise to feelings of frustration; when corablne^l- 
with the diffusion of nationalistic ideas , it 
helps give rise to feelings of nationalism. 

* 27. The intefriationar*^system^may be'^ 

series of dynamic power relationships. 

^ aT Natfonair sm Usu3.11y lhakes "people ~ prepared to 

divert resources and effort into channels in 
which they will make a niaxinuD contribution 
to national power or goals. 

There are many "s bur c e 3" "of "n'a t i onalTpovef ri ' 

- dealing with other nations. 

*i) Kilitary'calpacily'Xs' ah imp15rraliT~f actor Tn 
the development of national power, but net 
the only one or even the dominant one. 
* a") HiJ Itary^power as" a"*means ~^f^ oaTidSal ' 
power depends upon the willingness to 

H?.^-?!.'^ 

*b7 Force as a means of national ~power~^ 
depends not only on the effective pro- 
ponderance of force but on the possi- 
bility that its use may alienate the 

support of o ther nations . 

Differences ia population, "resources^ "anS 
econoiny may be reflect d in differences in 
national power; that is to say, they are im- 
poarbant bases or components of national 
power. 
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*a) Industrial capacity and energy sources 
._jgj:e important bases of national pover. 



■^b) National power is affected by resQurces" 
and industry as well as by military 
strength. 

■ "^3) natlODS may pool Ihelr puwtfi Lehlad cc bp iop 
goals in varying systems of alliances and 
combinations. 

^t2S.'^National powerTfiy T)^ ftrotiglit tO" uear upun uttitfi 

nations through many channels and mechanisms; fore 
diplomacy, international law, international or- 
ganizations; the choice ^ong them dei)ends on the 
nature of the goal, its importance, the effective 
ness of the means, its acceptability, etc. 
*a. THe^'ihs^iiients'l)!' national power are not 

cnjtually _ excl usive > ^ 

l) A country may combine elements of collective 
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security with balance of power conc ex)ts. 



The international system has several means and 
mechanisms for resolving conflict but none has 
been successful conristently in preserving peace. 
aTDrpfomacy, the barga ining^ acicTnegot iat ion^oT 
states over matters of mutual interest, is most 
successful where there is relative equality of. 
j)over among the pewticlpants. 

b . Int ernational law"TacTcs^^e eni'orcement macn-'^ 
inery of national law and thus is useful in 
resolving disputes only if the sovereign 

states involved agree to cuihere to it. 

c. Bast and presenF~internatlo"naT organizations 
have been successful in dealing with social, 
economic, and/or technical problems but have 
had limited success in political disputes and 
ir; providing for the collective security of 
members . 
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1) 



International organizations created to 
date lack the universality of scope^ 
legitimacy, and monopoly of sanctions 
associated with the concept of world 
goveroment . 

TET tHe international' system, nieq^ualitles oT 
power only invite the use of bol.z form of coercion 
The balance of power strategy is based on this 
premise. _ 
Sibh nation in "tT^e international ~sy stenT begTns its 
relations by setting its own goals and strategies, 
'a. For^gh' polIcy**corisiderdtrdns *ar SFTecTTed 
ideology, considerations of national self- 
interest, perceptions of power relationships 
between countries, expectations about how other 

nations will act, and domestic problems at home 

1 y We' ^proc e s sHby wh i ciT a" nat ron^se€s It sTo f • 
eign po2icy is very much a part of its iL* 

ternal politics. 

a) 'the "f of mar"di stinction between" domest ic 
and foreign policy is increasingly un- 
clear • 
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The policy of peace through power has been crit- 
icized by diverse groups who advocate very dif- 
ferent solutions to the problem of war. 
' a.'"Iacli' solution ^6^€He problem' 6T war' is "Based' ~ 
upon different assumptions about the causes of 
war, the probability of total war, estimates 
of its destjuctivenesS; and vaj.u«=: choices. 
^3» Man uses his physical environment, in terms of his 
cultural valt^es, perceptions, and level oi' 
technology. 

""^ar'WheEher oF'hot' a uountry^s size provides* ~ 
advantages or disadvantages depends upon the 
problems inhabitants fuce at a particular time, 
upon their goals, and upon their level of 

technology t 
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*b. The significance of location depends upon 

cultural developments both within and outside 
the area. 

*c. The topography of a region may set up 

limitations upon man's activities given a 
specific level of technology, but man has 
learned to overcome many of the earlier lim- 
_ citations. 

+d. Obr^tacles to communication can 'Ee' sociaT 'as ~ 
wexl as physical; social barriers include 
language differences, cultural differences, 
class and caste differences, and ideological 
differences^^ 

*e. Climate may set up iimitations upon man'^s 

activities given a specific level of technol- 
ogy> but man has learned to overcome m^ny of 
the earlier limitations* 

* f . Types of agriculture in a regicn~de"pehd"upon 

man's cultural values^ perceptions, and 
technology as well as upon climate^ soils, 
_ _and topography. 

* g . Man 'c~hanges^T;Ke " cHarac^er ~bT the^eaftlT. 
%.""F6pula^Toh ais'trlF^ 

and his technology as well as climate, op- 
ography, anu resources of an area. 
' NefturoT resources" a^^ value until 

man acquires the skill and desire to use them 
*3^"* Unevenly distributed phenomena' fofffi'^TlsTJ^RItlve^ 
^___pattjern^ on the map . 

^33* Population is distribut"e3^unevenIy"oV6I' tTl6" 

earth's surface; many of the land areas are 
sparsely populated. 

*36. Temperature is affected by^'the distance from — 
the equator, elevation, distance from the warm 
water bodies, ocean currents, prevailing winds, 
physical features which block winds from cer- 

_ tain directions^ and by air pressure systems* 
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a. Seasonal variat.ons tend to be less in areas 
cxose to the equator. 

* 37. Rainfan'Ts affected ^)y~^di stance from T^oKes^'or"'"'^ 

water, ocean currents, wind direction; air pres- 
sure systems, temp^^rature, and physical features 

whic h block vipds carrying moisture^; 

* a* Winds which blow over cold water bodies are 
cooled and tend to pick up moisture when they 
warm up as they pass over land areas which are 

hot^> ^ 

*b. The land i^ hoTl^gioHs^drTes fast^aVThe^r 
air picks up moisture; therefore, more rain is 
needed to gr^w crops or vegetation in these 
r^Si^fl^. which_are not 90 hot. 
*36- Vegetation is affected by temperature, rainfall 
and soil. 

aV Tege?at"ioh"'is~aiTect'e(Fl?y Te^^ varTations ' 

in precipitation, as well as by the total 
amount of precipitation. 

* 39'-'^oil in a partlculariJla-- ^ - ?'B" af fec t edr by--th^ type 

of basic rock in the region , the climate , veg- 
etation ; erosion j wind ^ and rivers which move soil 
ay yell asjby how man treats the soil. 
^ ''^a\ Nature changes l:he'Yace 'or the"earth through 
biotic processes. 
'Water ^power~may be used tcTcreati^' electricity^ 
needed to run machines in feretories. 
"A^place" needs cTieapTlml^r^^ T'ransportatiorT'in ~' 
order to carry on much trade with tther places. 
* a/'lSproved''t'ransp6r^aEri6n facQTEies 'make^'pos- ' 
sibie wider and bigger mai\kets for goods as 
wej.1 as greater and less costly access to 
resources. 

Some things can 'be' prMuceanSetfeFTh'^oh^^^ 
than in another because of climate, resources, 
transportation routes, access to markets, people's 
skills, etc. 
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^i-'S* Specialization of individuals^ regions^ and 
countries makes for interdependence. 
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'If a / TeopIe'^in^'mos'T'societies aepena orT'^^ieople'ytlC' 
live in other regioias and countries for goods 
an d services and f or mark gts for their goods. 



^kk* Every area on earth contains a combination of 
phenomena which share the space of places and 
regions • Some of the.se phenomena are closely 
interrelated^ whole others merely happen to be 
there and may have no causal dependence upon the 
others* Those phenomena which are tied together 
causally result iri^ places and regions of distinc- 

^ tive character. 

-k^ A given; -culture;: is "an 'lntegrertredrwholH*^'S5d"Drs — 

fundamental postulates or values. 
. *55T Although' culture T.S "always TKanging~ce 

parts or elements persist over long periods of 
time. 



a. Culture traits may change as a result*^""* '"^ " 

diffusion. 

PeopTes^ wKo^are m contact'^wItH^^SCTT'TJtheT""* 

- are likely to borrow cultural^ traits from 
each other. Migration of people from one 
part of the world to another involves the 
movement of culture and material objects, 
thus resulting in changes in, the area to 

!^^^?^.P?9El^..,J9ig?§*.te.* 

*b. Culture traits may change as a result of 
• invention from within the society, 
^c". Changes'**! n one* aspec't of culture ' will 'Have ' . 
effects on other aspects; changes will ramify^ 
whether they are technological^ in social or- 
ganization, ii3 ideology^ or whatever else is a 
part of the ciiltural system. 
-—^-l)"All the insl^Ttutiohs Tn a'society *are**'f e- 

- iated; because of this interrelationship, 
changes in one institution are likely to 

affect other institutions- ' 
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^d. Some values are conducive to change j some make 

^ cha_nge_ difficult . 

¥ e* Ail cultures Have sonie aspects wTiere cHange is 

v alued an d others where it is n ot valued* 

*~r) Change*Tn society is likely to occur more 
frequently in the less basic, less emotion- 
ally charged, more instrumental or technical 
aspects than in such things as basic values, 
primary group relations, territorial and 
, religious stability, and prestige systems* 
■ ■■•K^f .* ■ PdopJe ^usuallj^ 

they are more likely to modify it to fit into 
new situations- 



g . Certain aspects' oT^flie social structure may 
inhibit marked social change and innovation. 



HiT'To be successful, a person who tries to Intro- 
duce technological change into another country 
mxist analyze many factors 
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1) Attempts by outsiders to introduce change" 
may fail if the outsiders fail to study 
the existing culture thoroijghly in order to 
find out the basis for existing p ractices^ 
'5')Those^wTioTTy to int^roauce" change **will fail " 
if they fair to arouse a feeling that change 
is needed. 



Atte ittptg to lulruduue uliau^b ! uja^ :eai l if 

those attempting to introduce the change do 
not try to fit the change into the value 
system 0:1^ the society to be changed. 
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TJ^The roTe and "status of. the inn6"vator is an 
important variable in analysis of innovation 
acid its acceptance ur rejection by the group 
Frequently~'cna5geT^ 

is accepted for a time, with resulting jloss of 
traditional values and conflicts between gener- 
ations. Later^ as members of the society dis- 
cover that they cannot participate fully in 
t he dominant culture, or as they develop 
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feelings of insecurity, they react by develop- 
ing nativistic movements to reject the foreign 

. ciilture and restore old culturaij valyeg. 

^kj. Human beings are members ot the same species; they 
are far more alike physically than they are 

different. 

'*a. Separation *of humarTTelngs * into races" is done 
on a physical basis; this separation tends to 
emphasize the differences and deemphasize the 

similarities among humans. 

*b. All peoples have certain basic drives, although 
they satisfy them differently. 

•**^?8r^£n5lll s0ci6tle§""peCplS*Br^ "expected to^^eimve 

in certain ways and are taught to believe that 

_ 5-^^^i:°_"^^-^°S£3^5 8P?4 and certa in t hings bad. 
"^^9. Much of man's behavior is acquired through a 

process of socialization (building group values 
into the individuals). 
^al Wi"cnin""thF Yrimaf y ^group'^oT l^Iiy^'e*15Br'^f5ts^ 
and o!^der siblings or other relatives direct 
expectations (organized into roles) toward 
the child. They reinforce these with both 
positive andjiegative sanctions. 

♦ l) The child internfcn^izes "'these' ex^^ 

and acts out role«^ according to the way he 
interprets the expectations (defines the 
sitjiation)^ 

* 2yThrough the process of "sociairzationJ^inK 

viduals become members of a group by learn- 
ing role expectations and to perform a wide 

_ .variety^of ,,taska. _ _ 

*3) Through the prccess of socialization, each 

individual acquires a self. _ 

*Ca) Some member.^ of minority groups have 
exhibited hatred of their own group; 
they have learned (been socialized) to 
accept the majority group's perceptions 
of their own minority group. 
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b. Child -rearing techniques have a great effect 
on personality factors such as conscience, 
anxiety, aggressiveness, independence, and 
attitudes toward achievement. . . 
*c. In different societies or m ^ifferen^^ groups 
in any one society, some emotions and senti- 
ments are strongly repressed; pthers are en- 
couraged. As a result, any one group has a 
mocL»x personajLiuy or personaxiuies among lus 
adiilts. 

















^d. Social sanctions, both formal and informal, are 
used in the process of socialization and later 
to maintain social control; however, social 
control is also', furthered by internalized value 
which resuJ.t from socialization. 
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C« rvaU JLUUaX UilUJ.Uc^ IiiclJ\J.U£^ ^Uiic SeeJ\J.Ug ox gOcULS, 

the assessment of alternatives) is a socially- 
acquired skill. 








X 


*f. The exercise of^ freedom Is c\i£tCuraTry'~^fi'er- 
mined; the individual has to be taught what 
the options are, how one goes about exercising 
them, why he should exercise them. 








*^g. The process of socialization is a continuous 
process; the individual acquires new values 
and patterns of behavior, and a sharp change 
in his life may result in re -socialization. 


X 








Tfettbfers of a smaii group inriuence the behavior - 
of other members by setting up and enforcing/norms 
for proper behavior. 


X 








When cauQht between crc3s-pressures of norms 
* *and values of different groups to which a 
person belongs, a person suffers emotional 
strain* 
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*i) An individual brought up in one c\alt\ire 
and then thrust into another faces 
serious problems of adjustment to the 
new culture; the resulting culture con- 
flict involves mental conflict and 
tension. 
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*51- Whenever things valued by a society are scarce^ 
there will be differential access to and control 
of these valued and scarce things by sub-groups 
within the society. 






X 




* a. Control of one or a few scarce valued things 
*ijOrj CUCIUJ.C uu^ \-.ouux^ux uj. u Oiler 

scarce and valued things and thus pyramid 
their power. . 
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*52. Differntial treatment of individuals because they 
are members of a particular group presents a 
problem to society because of the conflict with 
our basic cultural values and because of wide- 
ranging effects of that discrimination upon 
society as a whole and on individiml members of 
the society. 










*53« The nature of discrimination and prejudice a- 

gainst a specific group is the resiolt of partic- 
ular group interactions over time. 

*5^* ^utTibritariah personalities tend to be cdnf oriiiist:; 
to use stereotyped thinking^ and to project their 
own traits onto other people; many prejudiced 
people are authoritarian personalities. 










*35^ IJTscf imTnatidn against a minority group ti6nai~to'" 
isolate members of the group and promotes reten- 
tion of their cultural values. 
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*5S. Peopie try to work out rationalizations for 

behavior which is 'inconsistent with their basic 
values. RaciBm is a relatively, recent develop- 
ment, which has served as a rationalization for 
: discrimination against other races. 
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a. Racial boliofs involve stroat^ly-held attitudes 
which ciff ect behavior both at the conscious 
and unconscious level. 



Freedom 



■^57. Frustration and/or self -hatred or self -doubts- 

my lead to apathy, . 

"^58. Frustration my^lead to aggression. " 
^"$9- "NoT~aiXineraBers or^any'*'gf oup ■afe''exa 

^ari'Ttotj^n:'^" 0"^ 'aiiy-grcR^ a-ttratrbed-to It-f or— 
varying reasons, some of which have nothing 
to do with the goals of the organization. 
Members'" ©"r" any" group Tiave' varying 'degr "of 
interest and participation, 
Meinbers^f' mty gro^p-Tiia^f - di^Hgreen^ - ■ 

things not related to the -particular goals of 
the group; they my even disagree about some 
of these goals and particularly about ways 
of achieving them. \ 
* dTVne of 'tliFlDaJ(S^"causes^^ 

a group is the^involvement of its members in 
other groups and organizations with competing 

goal s and values . ..^^^.^ 

^66. Every economic system faces scarcity or a lack of 
enough productive .resources to satisfy all 
human wants. - - 

richest and the poorest nations. Living levels in 
the U.S. .are very high compared to those in mofet 
countries. 
' ' a7nPeopIe'^s'TJeas'o"f~i^ 

level of living on one hand or poverty on the 
_ other changes as average living levels change* 
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^b. It is di:;ficult co compare real wages between 
countries because of differences in the impor- 
tance of different types of goods for consumer^, 
because of difficulties of assessing the 
.comparative purchasing power or monetary 
systems, because of the d.iffeiences in quality 
of goods, and because of differences in the 
amount of socialized ben 3f its provided by 
different countries, 
** 6?rTiviug*T.eveIs do'" not "rise imless oTIfpul "br 

^ production g rows at a faster rate "^han population 

+63. The U.S. economy has shown contl .ed growth in 
the last century but it has had eriods of 
instabilioy and some rather serv. re ups and downs 
•Fe;Tf\njQg~ levels^ 

rapidly, although at an uneveo pace; the long 
term trend is up despite depress ions aad 
recessions. 

65". ""Economic growth is'difi^ic^xlt to measure exactly" 
but serval statistical measures provide workable 
estimates. 



^a. Measurements'^oF'the nation's eco'nomy'^^ 

national income statistics and index numbers 
make it pos- ible for people to measure economic 
growth and to evaluate economic jpolicies. 

#b. Some aspecTs~b"f " ecVnomrc*^ro\rt;h ar*e dirriculfr 
to measure. Along with growth in the GNP have 
come great changes in leisure time, quality 
and variety - 

^65. At any specific time, the toal economic output/ 
is affected by the qvnntity and quality of 
productive resovirces (land or na'^ural resources, , 
labor, and capital goods), by the level of 
technology, and by the efficiency of the organ- 

izatlonal structxice. 
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a. The ability of a country to produce is limited 
in part by available natural rer.ources; however 
a country my be able to acquire resources 
from other countries by selling goods and 

services which it_ca_n, produce. . 

*l)Output is affected by the quality as well 
as the quantity of natiiral resources; qualit;y 
is affected by access as well as by fertility' 

^ richness. _ _ 

'+a) Access affects the quality of resoxirces 
and lack of access or difficulty of 
access may limit economic development. 
'*b. Economic' output Is" affected Ly ~t1ie"quality' of ' 

labor or labor skills (and health) as well as 
.... the quantity of.lah^ir* _ 

* l) The quality of labor is usually increased 

by education and training. 

2) Malnutrition and illness affect the 

q uality of labor > _ 

'^3) Given the sane ^opiilat ion ^ the supp]^^ 

labor is affected by the proportion of the 
population able and willing to work and by 
the number of hours that these people are 

williji£ tpjwprk. 

^ c. Output can be increased by technological prog- 
ress in the development of machines and power 

_.Jto_,,rejplace _Q§tapo¥jgr« . 

* l) New technological developments oring im- 

proved efficiency to tools and machines and 
increased labor ^productivity . ^ 

* 2^ investment in technological research and 

development may lead to higher levels of 
technology and so to greater productivity 
because of more or better quality capital 
goods or consumer goods. 
**3r New inventions open up wholtTliew f ields^ of 
production or provide substitutes for older 
naturp'' resotorces . 
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Capital formation thrrigh savings is a major 
means of increasing an economy's total output 
over time, because it increases production 
cepecity. 

* 1) Societies produne'^s6men5apTtal'good^' "which 

do not satisfy consumer wants directly 

but which are used to produce more goods m 

the long run. 

* 2) Net investment or capital formation invol- 

ves an increase in real capital such as 

. . 9)achii;i§3,^ egjAiPDient^ .ftOl J^uiidiOgS... 

#3) Savings (or forgoing present consumption) 
are required for investment or capital 

formation. _ 

a) If "pFoductive resources are fully employ- 
ed, investL ?nt ir capital goods for 
future production requires some sacri- 

^ h) The larger the productive capacity 
in relationship t. the population, the 
less the hardship involved to consumers 
in making the savings (and investment) 
needed to achieve a given growth rate. 
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c) The smaller the productive capacity in 
relaoionship to the population, the 
greater the hardship involved to con- 
sumers in making the savings needed to 

achieve a ^iy en growth rate . _ 

*d~) Most businesses in the U.S. depend more 
upon corporate savings for new invest- 
ment than upon invested savings from 
outside the business. 
'The "organ izat Zonal structure of the f dtaX ' 
enonomy or of any la^^ge sector of it (such as 
agricuT.ture or mining) affects eff : ciency or 
produc-^ion output just as does the organiza- 
tional structure within a single firm. 
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*1) Output can be increased by a more efficient 
combimation of productive resources (by the 
way in which producta.^n is organizea, 
"^a^The most efficient combination 6'T 

resources is the one which produces the 
larges'". output given the same cost or 
value of resource input. 
•J^2) Tfie added~amount of production "created try — 
adding additional units of any single fac- 
tor of production eventually begins to 

dimijQish or fall off • _ _ 

Division of labor and specialization makes 
possible increased production • 
' -^ A) Mass^ production"! th iTs gYeater'^gpeTTlal:^: 
ization and substitution of capital 
goods for labor permits reduction in 

CO^t^^i. . 

*b) Mass production needs a mass market vith 
mass consumers as well as standardization 
of products and parts and a high pro- 
portion of capital goods; thus mass 
production depends upon the development 
of transportation facilities and pol- 
itical developments which open up market 
as well as upon technological develop- i 
ments and organizational, structure with ! 

if}^ Jjii^'EL' \ ^ 

Efficiency studies may increase oufput 

without increasing the amount of re- 
source input by bringing about e differ 
ent organization production or 
increasing motivation for production. 
"X EigirHeath rate ainong~l:Tiildren "SrST'yoUiig 
adults places an economic burden upon a society 
which must support children who do not grow up 
to become productive members of the society or 
w^'O do not remain productive members for more 
than a few years. 
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*6'(. Regardless of the kind of econcmlc system, 

societies ij,o through somewhat the same stages of 
economic growth; although the time needed for 
th'^se stages differs* 
*a. *^"t all economies conform to" the"^ ^3eal''^ s"?age 
cr descriptions^ but they tend to follow more 
or less the £'ame jitter n_L J growtri. 
The transitional stage prior to (economic 
growth) takeoff sees the growth of fact rs | 
which upset the traditional beliefs and | 
practices, give rise to more favorabJe at- 
titudes toward technological chang*^ and bus- 
inessmen, create larger markets, .""sad to 
increased productivity in agr. culture and 
mining, lead to improved transportation sys- 
tems, and give rise to the es'.ablishment of 
banks and other financial institutions. 
* c ♦ Trad t i onal s ocie t i es"," wRTcL "IboK to rSd:i t TOU 
for guidance and do not welcome technological 
change, have a very slow rate of economic 
growth* 

In aJJ. societies people have certain economic 
goals* Although some goals are very much alike, 
different societies place differing emphases 

upon them.^ ^ ^ 

a. People generally would like to^ see their 
economic system provide economic growth and 
so higher levels of living. 

iT The incentive ^o'achTeve XRe^ljargest income 
possible is ^rodif ied by other incentives 
such as a deL.. re for certain kinds of 
working conditions and a desire for more 
leii^ure. 

* ? ) People ' 6 TdieaS aboV>t' what "cbnstitu'tes 

an adequate level of livmng ca one hand or 
poverty on the other, changes as average 
living levels change and as people see 
wlrxat is possible. 
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People differ in the de^^ree to which they 
desire freedom of economic choice as a goal 
of their economic system. 
^c. People STTTTer 13 XhW ^r^gi^efe"^^ which~XTYey 
desire economic justice or a reduction in 
inequalities of economic opportunity or income 
*d. Economic goals may not^be compatible', {s^e 
programs to increase economic justice may 
interfere with economic growth and risD'ng 
leve ls of living . }^ 
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^5'9* ^ \er things being equal, the price of~a go"od 
1 33 when the good is in short supply as com- 
pared to the demand for the good and falls when 
the supply of the good is larger than the demand 

at^the existing price. 

Tt^i'~d?mand, backed '^yTTTtTHtJllily uud will- 
ingness to pay for gocxis at specific prices, 
which affects the maiJcet; people's wants 
do not affect the markfet unless they are 

t urned into eff ective gemand. 

*b* If purchasing power "Tnci*eases without s'^e 

corresponding increase in available materials, 

there is an upward pressure on prices. 

*c. The elasticity of \he~demand"7br goodr*varieT".' 
For some essential g^Dds (s ich as food) drmand 

does no t iffer much regardless of the price. 

YU. The circular flow of income in a prlvaTe^ enter- 
prise system can be broken down into three gen- 
eral types of flows: Between business and the 
public, between the goverament and the publ: : 
(including business), and between savers and 
Investors. 

71. In depression or~r^ec5SBlua, productive resui^ces 

are not used to capacity or are not fully employ eq. 
The cost to society is \*at might have been 
prod.uced if they had been fully employ^jd. Thus 
depression and recessions result in a ^.rop in 

the Gross National Product and National Income. 
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* a. Different groups in society are affected 
differently by depressions and inflation. 
However^ all groups are affected becaus*^ of 
the interdependence of society. 
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*72. The fundamental difference between economic 
systems is in how and by whom basic economic 
decision? over allocation of resources are made. 
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*a. In p private ehte^pi"lge gyst.^, tTie rartet" - 
serves to determine largely what shall be 
produced, hcv it shall be produced, how much 
shall be proajced, and who shall get what part 
of the production. 
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l) In a private enterprise system it Is the 
market which traislates demand and supply 
into a price syst:em and which is chiefly 
responsible for the way in which the basic 
economic questions are resolved. 
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*b. In practice in comnunist countries the means 
of production are almost all owned by the gov- 
ernment and most of the basic economic 
decisions are made by the government. 
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♦"C. In some societies neiXiner tne government nor a 
meurket system is most important in affecting 
iiuw x^esources are a i ,i oca Lea . Ducn cconcmic 
systems are based largely upon tradition, and 
reciprocal rel&tionships are combined, with 
a market -system. 
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'^d. Trconooiic systems sre usuBlly miyed" witft tottt 

public and private ownership and with decisions 
made both by government and by consumers and 
b\isinessmen. 
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♦73. Government poiiciee iinn promote ur niaaer 

economic growth. 
^yr^.-Taxatlon"pollclJB affect lltj disLrlbuiiou of 
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income and therefore consumer expenditures and 
investment. 
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